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ORATE FRATRE 


VOL. XVII December 27, 1942 NO. 2 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 
FROM ST. LEO THE GREAT’ 


ET US be glad in the Lord, dearly beloved, and make merry 
with spiritual joy. For there has dawned for us the day 
of new redemption, of ancient preparation, and of eternal 
bliss. In this annual feast there is renewed for us the sacra- 
ment of our salvation, which was promised from the 

beginning, was accomplished in the fulness of time, and will 
endure for all eternity. (Homily 2,1.) 
« 

You therefere, whoever you may be, who devoutly and full of 
faith boast of the Christian name, rightly weigh the grace of your 
reconciliation. By the Incarnation of the Word power was given 
you to return from afar to your Maker, to recognize your true 
parentage, from a slave to become a freeman, from an outcast to 
become a son. Born of corruptible flesh, you were empowered to 
be reborn of the Spirit of God, and to obtain through grace what 
was not yours through nature. You know that by the spirit of 
adoption you are become a son of God: you dare call God your 
father. (Hom. 2,5.) 








4 
In order that we might be recalled to eternal blessedness from 
the bonds of original sin and from all human error, He Himself 


*Through his famous letter (‘“Tome’’) to the Council of Chalcedon, in which 
in classical form he expounded the traditional teaching on the hypostatic union 
and particularly on the two natures in Christ, Leo the Great shares with St. 
Cyril of Alexandria the honor of being the Doctor of the Incarnation. The 
Church has corroborated this title by choosing Leo’s first homily on the Nativ- 
ity for the breviary lessons of Christmas. Ten of the Saint’s Christmas homilies 
have come down to us (P. L. 54, 190-234). There are also eight homilies 
for the sister feast of Epiphany. Since the first homily on Christmas is generally 
known, we have restricted ourselves in the following selections to his Christmas 
homilies 2 to 9, except for the concluding paragraph from Homily 1. If O. F. 
readers are in favor of such translations, we will publish extracts from the 
Epiphany homilies for next year’s Christmas number. There exists, of course, 
no Catholic English translation of the works of the great St. Leo (nor of 
most of the other great patristic spiritual writers) -—God forgive us! 
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came down to us to whom we of ourselves could never rise. For 
although there was in many the love of truth, yet the multitude of 
shifting opinions was taken advantage of by the crafty and deceit- 
ful demons, and in the false name of science human ignorance was 
led astray into various and mutually conflicting doctrines. To put 
an end to this fools’ merry-go-round, moreover, by which minds 
were held captive to serve the arrogance of Satan, the teaching of 
the Law was not sufficient, nor could our nature be repaired solely 
by the exhortations of the prophets. The reality of redemption 
had to be added to moral injunctions and strivings: our nature 
corrupted in its very origin must needs be re-born by new begin- 
nings (“‘novis exordiis’’: i.e., the new life deriving from the new 
Head of the race). (Hom. 3,3.) 


¢ 


Worthily and zealously will each of us celebrate the day of 
our Lord’s Nativity if we but recall of whose body we are mem- 
bers, and to what Head we are joined. Consider well, dearly 
beloved, and with the help of the enlightening Spirit wisely bear 
in mind who it was that received us into Himself and whom we 
have received into our midst: for as the Lord Jesus was made flesh 
by being born, so we are made His body by our rebirth. Thus are 
we members of Christ as well as temples of the Holy Ghost, and 
for this reason the Blessed Apostle says: ‘‘Glorify and bear God 
in your body”’ (1 Cor. 6:20). (Hom. 3,5.) 


¢ 


Let the righteous exult in the Lord, let the hearts of believers 
turn to His praise, and let the sons of men confess His wondrous 
deeds. For in this work of God especially (the Nativity), does our 
humble condition realize how highly it is esteemed by its Maker. 
God indeed gave much to man when He made him to His own 
image, but He granted him far more by the work of restoration, 
for the Lord Himself assumed our ‘‘form of a servant.’’ And 
although all that the Creator expends upon His creatures is sug- 
gested by one and the same paternal love, it is less wonderful that 
man be elevated to the divine, than that God should descend to 
human estate. (Hom. 4,2.) 
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ae Each one of us by regeneration received part in Christ’s spiritual 
de of Page i ; 2.98 ne f 
oe origin (cf. ‘‘conceived of the Holy Spirit’). To every one who 1s 


iis re-born, the water of baptism is as the Virgin’s womb, for the 
: same Holy Spirit fills this font who filled the Virgin. Thus the 


ae sin which that sacred conception overthrew is taken away by this 
ng of mystical washing. (Hom. 4,3.) 

wd But you, O dearly beloved, to whom I can address no words 
ee more worthy than those of St. Peter: “‘you are a chosen genera- 


rig tion, a kingly priesthood, ‘a holy nation, a purchased people’ 
ta (1 Pet. 2:9): you have been built upon the impregnable rock 


wies Christ, you have been planted into our Lord and Savior by His 
true assumption of our flesh. Remain firm then in that faith which 
you have confessed before many witnesses, and in which, having 

y of been born through water and the Holy Ghost, you received the 

nem- chrism of salvation and the seal of eternal life. (Hom. 4,6.) 

early ¢ : 

“sted Unless faith is one, it is none, for the Apostle has said: ‘‘One 

agen Lord, one faith.” (Hom. 4,6.) 

_ It was for the sake of our weakness, who were incapable of 

tee receiving Him, that Christ lowered Himself. Because the eye of 


God man could not bear to look upon the brilliance of His majesty, 
" Christ hid it with the veil of a body. (Hom. 5,2.) 


In assuming our nature, Christ became for us a ladder, so that 
through Him we can now ascend even unto Himself. (Hom. 5,3.) 


Vers 
rous ae ; 

<a Father and Son are coeternal. For brilliance born of light is not 
“i posterior to the light, nor is true light ever without its splendor. 
we Moreover, to radiate is as essential to light as is its own being. The 
ea: manifestation of this radiance, however, His appearance on this 
And earth, is called Christ’s mission. While He ever filled all things 
_- with His invisible majesty, He came as it were from His remote 
wd and exalted secret place to those who knew Him not, and healed 


them of their blindness of ignorance, as it is written: ‘“To those 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, a light: is riser’ 
(Is. 9:2). (Hom. 5,3.) 


1 to 
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Let Catholic faith recognize the glory of the Lord in His humil- 
ity; and let the Church, which is the body of Christ, exult in the 
sacraments of her salvation. For unless the Word of God had be- 
come flesh and had dwelt amongst us, unless the Creator Himself 
had descended to enter into communion with His creature and in 
His birth had restored the old man by a new beginning, death 
would have reigned from Adam even unto the end (Rom. 5:14). 
Irrevocable condemnation would have been all men’s lot, and the 
very fact of birth would have been unto all cause of perdition. 
But He became a man of our race, that we might become partakers 
of the divine nature. The birth that was His from the virginal 
womb, He made available to us in the baptismal font. He gave 
to water the same power that He gave to His mother. For the 
power of the Most High and the overshadowing of the Holy 
Spirit (Luke 1:35) which made Mary give birth to the Savior, 
likewise effect that water gives new life to the believer. (Hom. 5,5.) 


6 

Adam contemned the command of God, and led the race into 
sin’s damnation; Jesus, born under the Law, restored to us the 
liberty of justification. Adam, agreeing to the wiles of Satan even 
unto the fall, merited that in him all die; Jesus, obedient to the 
Father even unto the cross, merited that all in Him find life. Adam 
was jealous of angelic honors, and destroyed the dignity of his 
own nature; Jesus took upon Himself the condition of our infirm- 
ity, and raised up to heaven those for whom He descended into 
the abyss. To Adam who fell by pride it was said: ‘“‘Dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return’’ (Gen. 3:19); but to Jesus. 
who was glorified because of His abasement, it was said: ‘“‘Sit 
Thou at My right hand, until I make Thy enemies Thy foot- 
stool”” (Ps. 109:1). (Hom. 5,5.) 

* 

On all days and at all times, dearly beloved, do the thoughts 
of the faithful who meditate on divine things dwell on the birth 
of our Lord and Savior from the Virgin-Mother. For the mind 
that is lifted up in acknowledgment of its Maker, whether it be in 
groaning supplication, in the gladness of praise, or in the offering 
of sacrifice, directs its spiritual gaze on nothing more frequently 
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CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS 


or with more confidence than the fact that the same God the Son 
of God who was begotten of the co-eternal Father was also born 
by a human birth. No other day, however, calls upon us to ven- 
erate the Nativity, worthy as it is of adoration both in heaven 
and on earth, so insistently as does the present, which reveals to 
our gaze the brightness of this wondrous sacrament, and on which 
even nature herself is radiant with new light.’ For the angel 
Gabriel’s converse with the astonished Mary and the conception 
that took place through the Holy Ghost, as wondrous because 
promised as because believed, are not merely recalled to mind, but 
as it were occur before our very eyes. For today did the Author 
of the world issue forth from the virginal womb, and He who 
made all natures today was made a Son of her whom He created. 
Today the Word of God appeared clothed in flesh, and that which 
had never been visible to human eyes, now became tangible to 
human hands as well. Today shepherds, taught by angels’ voices, 
came to the Savior born in the substance of our flesh and soul; 
and thus today was estabilshed the form in which the gospel was 
to be preached by the shepherds of the Lord’s flocks—for all our 
preaching is no more than an echoing of the angelic host: ‘‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will’’ 
(Luke 2:4). (Hom. 6,1.) 
e 

Although the infancy which the majesty of God’s Son did not 
disdain passed into the maturity of manhood, and although all 
the acts of humility undertaken for us ceased once the triumph 
of the passion and resurrection had been attained, yet today’s fes- 
tival renews for us the sacred infancy of Jesus born of the Virgin 
Mary; and while we adore the birth of our Savior, we find that 
we are celebrating too the commencement of our own life. For 
the birth of Christ is the origin of the Christian race, since the 
birthday of the Head is the birthday of the body. 

Though each of those who are called have his own station in 
life, though the sons of the Church are separated from each other 
by the passage of the years, yet the entire body of the faithful, 
having a common origin in the baptismal font, are crucified to- 





“The winter solstice is passed. 
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gether with Christ in His passion, are raised up in His resurrection, 
and in His ascension are placed with Him at the Father’s right 
hand—and so likewise are they all with Him born in this Nativ- 
ity. For every believer, in whatever part of the world he may be, 
who is reborn in Christ, quits the evil path of his first origin, and 
by being born again is changed into a new man. For no longer is 
he considered as an offspring merely of an earthly father, but as 
belonging now to the seed of the Savior, who for this reason 
became the Son of man that we might have the power of becoming 
sons of God. (Hom. 6,2.) 


¢ 

In no other way can God be worthily worshiped, than if we 
offer Him what He Himself has given us. But in the entire treasury 
of the Lord’s bounty, what more suitable gift can we find to honor 
the present day, than peace—that peace which was first proclaimed 
by angels’ chant on the Lord’s Nativity. For this peace it is that 
begets sons of God, that is the nurse of love and the mother of 
unity; this peace is the rest of the blessed and our eternal home: 
its proper task and special benefit it is to join to God those whom 
it separates from the world. Wherefore the Apostle urges us to 
attain this blessing, saying: ‘‘Being justified by faith, let us have 
peace with God’ (Rom. 5:1). In this short sentence is summed 
up the effect of almost all the commandments; for where there 
is true peace, there no virtue can be lacking. But, dearly beloved, 
what does it mean to have peace with God except to will what He 
commands, and not to desire what He forbids. . . . You are a 
chosen and kingly race. Live up, then, to the dignity of your regen- 
eration, love what your Father loves, and in nothing dissent from 
your Maker, lest the Lord should again declare: “‘I have brought 
up children and exalted them: but they have despised Me. The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib: but Israel hath 
not known Me, and My people hath not understood”’ (Is. 1:2f.). 
(Hom. 6,3.) 

¢ 

Great, O dearly beloved, is the sacrament of this gift, and far 
does it excel all other gifts: that God should call man His son, 
and man call God father. (Hom. 6,4.) 
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CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS 


If we are of one mind with God, if we will what He wills, and 
condemn what He abhors, He Himself will bring all our battles 
to good issue. For He who gave the will, will also give the power 
(“tpse qui dedit velle, donabit et posse’): thus we shall be coop- 
erators of His works, and in exultation of faith shall cry out with 
the prophet: ‘The Lord is my light and my salvation, whom 
shall I fear? The Lord is the protector of my life: of whom shall 
I be afraid?’’ (Ps. 26:1). (Hom. 6,4.) 

ia 

The birthday of our Lord is the birthday of peace. For the 
Apostle says: ‘‘He is our peace, who hath made both one’ (Eph. 
2:14), and whether we be Jew or Gentile, ‘‘by Him we have 
access both in one Spirit to the Father’’ (Eph. 2:18). It was this 
doctrine in particular that Christ taught His disciples the very day 
before His passion, when He said: “‘My peace I give you, My peace 
I leave with you’ (John 14:17). And lest in the generic term of 
peace the particular character of His peace be lost to view, He 
added: ‘‘Not as the world gives do I give to you.’” The peace of 
the spiritual-minded and of Catholics comes from on high and 
itself leads to the heights. It refuses to hold communion with the 
lovers of this world. For ‘‘where thy treasure is, there is thy heart 
also’ (Matt. 6:22): that is to say: if what you love is here below, 
you will descend to the depths; but if your love is above, you will 
attain to the heavenly summits. Thither may the Spirit of peace 
lead and accompany us who all will the same, who are of one 
mind, who are united in faith and hope and charity. For ‘‘as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are the sons of God"’ 
(Rom. 8:14). (Hom. 6,5.) 

SJ 

That ‘‘the Word was made flesh‘ does not mean that the nature 
of God was changed into flesh, but that flesh was assumed by the 
Word into the unity of His person. The word ‘‘flesh’’ moreover 
signifies the whole man, with whom the Son cf God so insepar 
ably united Himself within the womb of the Virgin, fecundated 
by the Holy Spirit and destined to remain for ever virginal, that 
He who was begotten of the essence of the Father before time, in 
time was born of the Virgin’s womb. For in no other way could 
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we be released from the chains of eternal death, except He become 
humble in our nature who remained almighty in His own. 


The Son of God came to destroy the works of the devil (1 
John 3:8). Therefore He so united Himself to us and us with 
Him, that the descent of God to man’s estate became the exaltation 
of man to God’s. (Hom. 7,2.) 


¢ 


Though all the divine utterances exhort us, dearly beloved, to 
rejoice in the Lord always, yet today we are no doubt inspired 
to a fuller spiritual jcy, since the sacrament of the Lord’s Nativity 
is shining so brightly upon us. Today especially we have recourse 
to that unutterable condescension of the divine mercy whereby the 
Creator of men deigned to become man, that we might be found 
in His nature whom we worship in ours. For God the Son of 
God, the only-begotten of the eternal and unbegotten Father 
while eternally remaining in the form of God, and unchangeably 
and beyond time possessing the same being as the Father, took 
unto Himself the form of a servant without suffering loss of His 
majesty, and thus did He advance us to His own estate without 
lessening Himself in ours. Thus each nature remains the same in 
its properties, yet such is the community of their union that what- 
ever there is of the Godhead is nct disjoined from the humanity, 
and whatever there is of man, is not separated from the divinity. 
(Hom. 8,1.) 


+ 


The greatness of the divine event (which we are celebrating), 
dearly beloved, far exceeds the power of human eloquence. More- 
over, the difficulty in speaking adequately of it derives precisely 
from the reason for our not keeping silent about it. For it was not 
only of the divine essence in Christ Jesus, the Son of God, but 
also of His human nature that the words of the prophet wer 
spoken: ‘“Who shall declare His generation?’’ (Is. 53,8). Unless 
faith held fast, no speech could declare the union of twofold 
nature in one sole person. And thus there is never lack of matter 
for praise, for never does the strength of him who praises suffice for 
the subject. 
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CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS 


Indeed, let us rejoice that we are unequal to the task of giving 
due praise to so great a sacrament of mercy (i.c., the Nativity) ; 
and if we are unable to express the sublimity of the manner of 
our redemption, let us know that it is good for us to be so help- 
less. For none approaches more closely to the knowledge of the 
truth than he who realizes that in matters divine there ever remains 
far more to attain, no matter how far he progresses. (Hom. 9,1.) 

e 

The angel sent of God, Gabriel, had said to blessed Mary: ““The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee. And therefore also the Holy which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God’’ (Luke 1:35). 
But of this same Spirit, of whom Christ was born out of the 
womb of the immaculate Mother, is reborn the Christian out of 
the womb of holy Church. True peace for him lies solely in 
not being separated from the will of God, in ioving those things 
only which are beloved of God. (Hom. 9,1.) 

* 


Let us then, most dearly beloved, give thanks to God the Father, 
through His Son, and in the Holy Spirit, who “for His great 
mercy wherewith He hath loved us’’ has taken pity on us, and 
“when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together in 
Christ’ (Eph. 2:5): that in Him we may be a new creature and a 
new creation. Let us put off, therefore, the old man and all his 
works. Having received a share in the birth of Christ, let us 
renounce the works of the flesh. Recognize thy dignity, O Chris- 
tian! Made a partaker of the divine nature, do not dare by degen- 
erate conduct to return to former baseness. Remember of what 
Head and what body thou art a member. Call to mind that thou 
wert snatched from the power of darkness and translated into the 
light and kingdom of God. In the sacrament of baptism thou wert 
made a temple of the Holy Spirit: do not by evil actions drive 
from thee so great a Guest in order once again to subject thyself 
to Satan’s thraldom. For the blood of Christ is thy purchase 
money, and He who ransomed thee in mercy will one day judge 
thee in justice: who with the Father and the Holy Ghost reigns 
for all ages. Amen. (Hom. 1,3.) 
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THEOLOGY AND PIETY’ 


ROM their theological studies many pricsts take along the 
conviction that theology has little real relation to piety, 
in spite of what their professors may occasionally have 
said to the contrary. They come to regard theology as a 
rigid, scientific systematization of the truths of faith, an 

artificial structure wrought by theologians whose primary training 
must be dialectical, who before all else must be able to boast of 
high intellectual endowment. Hence any direct connection between 
personal piety and theology does not seem necessary. At most a 
bond between them will be admitted that is only accidental, i.e., a 
good theological training will prevent personal excrescences in 
piety and will guard against the evils of spiritual idiosyncracies. 


In recent times, however, Catholic thinkers have become aware 
that there is something wrong with this attitude toward theology 
and piety. Nor have attempts at reform been wanting. Chief 
among these has been the endeavor to create a so-called “‘kerygma- 
tic’’ theology,” parallél to the present scientific study of dogma, 
with the express purpose of presenting the mysteries of faith in 
their relation to practical Christian life and piety. With all esteem 
for the high motives of the proponents of this ‘‘kerygmatic’’ theo! 
ogy and acknowledging the good they have done for the develop- 
ment of a theology that is closer to the demands of everyday spir- 
itual life, it is our opinion that the development of such a dual 
theology would be a bad mistake. Such a procedure would, we 
believe, work to the detriment of both the scientific and the more 
practical theology, and it would likewise obscure the fact that both 
should be the province of one and the same science. We shall 
endeavor to demonstrate that our view embodies the traditional 
attitude of the Church towards theology, and that the present lack 
of relation between theology and piety proceeds from an inade- 
quate understanding of the true nature of this sacred study. 








‘This article contains matter developed at length in the author's recent publi- 
cation: Introductio tn Theologiam, Herder, 1941.—ED. 


*From the Greek word kerygma, a public proclamation. Perhaps the English 
term most closely connoting the same idea would be “‘theology of the evangel.’ 
or “evangelical theology.” 
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THEOLOGY AND PIETY 


From patristic tradition and its manner of speech, we learn that 
theology is not merely a science but a charism which, built upon 
the grace of faith and directed by a special impulse of the Holy 
Spirit, enables one to speak of divine truths in a manner required 
by the present needs of the faithful. This theological charism, i.e., 
the commission to speak within the Church about God in a way 
suited to one’s times, is of course not to be confused with those 
extraordinary and miraculous manifestations of grace of an earlier 
age, to which alone we have become accustomed to apply the term.* 
Especially with regard to the personal piety of individual theolo- 
gians has this patristic viewpoint of theology proven itself fruit- 
ful. Let us consider this point more in detail. 


Charisms are always free gifts of the Holy Spirit, but this in 
no way implies that they may not be striven after or prayed for. 
St. Paui himself says: ‘‘Be zealous for the better gifts (charisms)”’ 
(1 Cor. 12:31). This same text occasioned Origen to inquire 
whether there could also be a charism of prophecy in some measure 
dependent upon man’s good will and aspiration and not wholly 
to be awaited as a pure gift from God, since even Paul urged the 
faithful to devote themselves to prophecy. And he answers in the 
affirmative. But the prophetic charism concerning which Origen 
speaks in the present context is exactly what we would include as 
a special duty of every true theologian, namely, that, basing him- 
self upon the words of holy Scripture, he bestows upon the faith- 
ful comfort and encouragement from the truths of our holy faith 
according to present-day needs. 

As foundation for the fruitful reception of any charism faith 
is first of all required. ‘“‘Faith can be compared to a vessel, accord- 
ing to whose size grace with its accompanying gifts are poured in 
greater or lesser measure into the souls of the faithful’ (St. John 
Chrysostom). Accordingly the charism of theology can be well 
developed only in him who possesses a strong faith. The theolo- 
gian must be a man of faith, he must unflinchingly draw the full 
consequences from it, live in and by it: he dare not simply use 
faith as he would a scientific working hypothesis. Keenness of 





*The above thoughts have been expanded and documented in my article ‘“‘De 
Theologia Kerygmatica,”"” Angelicum, 1940, pp. 337 ff. 
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intellect, a broad knowledge of human wisdom and science— 
these, however important, must take second place. 


A further basis is prayer. Paul himself reminds us to pray for 
charisms (1 Cor. 14:13). We know, too, that all truly great 
theologians relied less upon their own intellectual acumen in the 
solution of difficulties, than upon the divine enlightenment hum- 
bly besought through prayer. 


With St. Augustine and St. Anselm we may apply to the theolo- 
gian the words of sacred Scripture: ‘‘Blessed are the clean of heart, 
for they shall see God.’’ This purity of heart consists in inner free- 
dom from all earthly, vain and ignoble aims, and from all love of 
worldly joys and dissipations. 


From this it follows that genuine theology presupposes deep 
piety and can in no case get along without it. It is only our own 
age, with its emphasis upon scientific systematization and atomi 
zation, that has divorced piety from theology and relegated to 
ascetics and mystical theology the duty of nursing piety while lim- 
iting dogmatic theology to dialectical elaboration of revealed truth. 

Since this separation was unknown in ancient times, patristic 
literature contains no special ascetical treatises over and above more 
specifically theological or dogmatic works—excepting, of course, 
certain “‘rules’’ for monks or other special vocations. In patristic 
times piety drew its nourishment directly from theology, not from 
a special ascetical literature which all too easily slights the proper 
fountains of spiritual life and fosters a one-sided emotional and 
subjective approach to God and religion. Therefore too the piety 
of the ancient Church centered more about the fundamental mys- 
teries of our holy faith, such as the holy Trinity and the Sacrifice 
of Christ. 


Like all other charisms, that of theology can at times also be 
granted to a sinner. Supernatural faith is of course always requi- 
site. Without faith, it is simply not possible to speak truly of 
God. If a theologian be in the state of sin, his teaching may not be 
affected thereby immediately, but such will surely happen if he 
continue in sin or even if he be without zeal in his search for per- 
fection. For theology is nothing else but the overflow of a soul 
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THEOLOGY AND PIETY 


becoming ever more perfect by continually penetrating deeper and 
deeper into divine wisdom. 


All charisms are for the good of the community. They are 
meant to be put at the service of the Church. The theologian will 
accordingly know how to appreciate the role in the mystical body 
of Christ apportioned to him by God, and will recognize in it 
God’s holy will. He will therefore not overstep the boundaries of 
his office, nor will he envy those in higher places and possessing 
other charisms, much less oppose them. Otherwise the welfare of 
the entire organism, which can be realized only through the proper 
cooperation of variously gifted members, would be gravely jeop- 
ardized. Nothing throws the Church into greater confusion, noth- 
ing weakens her more against attacks from without, than dissen- 
sion and jealousy among those whose vocation and first duty it is 
selflessly to serve the whole body. The gifts of the Spirit are to a 
certain extent common property, and the unifying power of love 
must bring it about that whoever lacks a gift possesses it in his 
neighbor. The theologian too must therefore be responsive to the 
interests of his fellow men and treat such problems as actually 
reflect the needs of the age and the spiritual difficulties of the faith- 
ful. 


Because of this close interrelation between the charism of theol- 
ogy, and personal sanctity and service to the whole mystical body, 
it is not strange that neglect and misuse can cause this gift to go 
lost. ‘It is in our power to extinguish or to enkindle the fire of 
the divine charism. . . . Carelessness and frivolity quench the divine 
flame, fasting and deep fervor keep it burning brightly. The gift 
is within you, but you must permit it to flare up higher.’’ These 
words of St. John Chrysostom are particularly true of gifts, which 
like that of the charism of theology, depend upon personal striv- 
ing after holiness, and upon a developed knowledge of the mys- 
teries of faith gained through study and meditation. Origen spoke 
from experience when he said: ‘““We have known various individ- 
uals who had received the gift of teaching and of admonishing 
the faithful; but to them it was an occasion for self-esteem and 
pride, and therefore they fell into Satan’s hands.”’ 
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Diadochus of Photike in Illyria, a writer of the fifth century, 
lists among the prerequisites for a true theologian none that are not 
exacting and difficult. Besides the usual ascetical training, he insists 
upon a faith activated by charity, a study of the word of God 
untarnished by desire of glory or renown, interior peace, deep hu- 
mility, silence, freedom from all less perfect affairs, loving recol- 
lection, much prayer, psalmody, reading of sacred Scripture, docil- 
ity to the teaching of men who are faithful lovers of the Logos, a 
sure ability to distinguish good from evil, the true from the 
false. This ensemble of virtues, according to Diadochus, should 
characterize all who are called te speak in the name of God. 

Doubtlessly Diadochus had in mind a very special kind of 
““‘theology,’’ i.e., a kind of mystical theology in which the teacher 
had had some practical experience qualifying him to share with 
others his wonderful communion with God. Yet the very fact that 
this higher rung in the mystical ladder of sanctity is spoken of as 
theology, indicates that all theology possesses something of this 
higher character, that all discourse upon God, whether by the fav- 
ored mystic or by a simple teacher, builds upon a common foun- 
dation, namely, an inner experiencing of the spoken word. Pre- 
cisely herein lies the distinction between genuine, close-to-life 
theology, which necessarily touches also the heart, and a mechani- 
cal compilation of the truths of faith, however scientific, which 
fails to become a living word of God and about God. 


An ascetical and pious life is however not only a prerequisite 
for theology, but the latter in its turn is able to give substantial 
assistance to the theologian in his efforts at perfection, even as the 
mystical graces of contemplation are a spur toward further asceti- 
cism. The charism of theology, if properly used and practiced, 
sharpens one’s spiritual sensibility for God and divine realities. It 
thus helps to overcome love for the things of this world, since in 
place of fleeting desires it bestows the unspeakable riches of the 
word of God, the soul’s true nourishment. Thus, too, it assists 
in the attainment of a perfect interior equilibrium, as well as of 
mastery over one’s lower impulses. 

A particular aspect of the relation between theology and piety 
is stressed by Hesychius of Jerusalem (fifth century). He declares 
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THEOLOGY AND PIETY 


that according to the words of holy Scripture: “Jn ecclesiis bene- 
dicite Dominum,”’’ it is in the churches that God is especially spok- 
en of, that theology should be especially practiced. He then passes 
over to the subject of ‘‘domestic churches,” which he explains as 
follows: ‘“Whoever consecrates himself to the Lord and holds him- 
self aloof from earthly things really has a church in his own house. 
Such a one can praise God in his own church, can exercise theology 
therein. Such are they who receive a portion of the Lord’s offer- 
ings, to whom is given the theology of the sacrifice.’’ These last 
words especially are indicative of a relation between theology and 
sacrifice, since Hesychius designates as “‘theology’’ the portion of 
the holocaust allotted to the priests. A beautiful thought, that 
theology and sacrifice be so intimately associated! In plain lan- 
guage this means that the theologian’s task cannot be a tranquil 
one; in every instance it is an overflowing of Christ’s Sacrifice, as 
also a means of sharing in it. Christ Himself did not speak His 
message to a select and docile audience, but to a world sunk in 
falsehood and quite unwilling to honor truth. If therefore the 
theologian’s testimony of God is actually to be a continuation of 
Christ’s witnessing to His Father upon this earth, it cannot be an 
impersonal, scientific and lifeless schematization, but must be 
bound up with profound personal sacrifice. For Christ’s witnessing 
was not a soulless system, but an heroic testimony of the truth 
which went directly counter to the spirit of the world. In this 
case too the servant may not be greater than His Master, nor the 
pupil superior to his Teacher. Most aptly, however, may he apply 
to himself and be comforted by those words of his divine Lord: 
“Be glad and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven. For 
so they persecuted the prophets that were before you” (Matt. 5: 
12). 

May God give us theologians who present theology in the man- 
ner outlined, who live and teach according to principles drawn 
from sound tradition. They alone are in a position to safeguard 
theology from becoming desiccated and divorced from life, they 
alone can so apply the word of God that like a leaven it will per- 
meate men’s lives. 

ANSELM STOLZ, O.S.B. 











THE MALABAR LITURGY (II) 


Priest: The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God the Father, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with us all, now >} and 
always, world without end. 

CONGREGATION: Amen. 

P. Lift up your minds. 

Deacon: Sacrifice is offered to God, the Lord of all. 

D. It is right and proper. Peace be with us. 

P (Inaudibly). Lord, Lord, give us confidence in Thy sight that we may 
fulfil these living and holy mysteries free from the stain of every evil, 
from envy, deceit and bitterness. Make us loving, O Lord, and peace- 
ful with one another and with all men. Bless us, O Lord (thrice). 
Brethren, pray for me. . 

D. May Christ hear thy prayers; may Christ accept thy offering; may 
Christ glorify thy priesthood in the kingdom of heaven. May He be 
well pleased with this sacrifice which thou dost offer for thyself and 
for us and for all the world, which hopes and looks for the grace and 
mercy of Christ for ever. Amen. 


P. The worshipful and glorious name of the most blessed Trinity, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, who created the world in His goodness and 
mankind in His loving kindness and gave great grace to men, is 
worthy of glory from every mouth, of praise from every tongue, of 
worship and exaltation from every creature. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of heavenly spirits, myriads upon myriads of angels, cast 
themselves down and worship Thy majesty; hosts of shining spiritual 
ministers glorify Thy name and offer worship to Thy majesty with 
the holy cherubim and heavenly seraphim. (aloud) singing ceaseless 
praise, crying out to one another and saying: 


C. Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of hosts; heaven and earth are full 
of His glory. Hosanna in the highest. Hosanna to the Son of David. 
Blessed is He who came and is to come in the name of the Lord. 
Hosanna in the highest. 


P (Inaudibly). Holy art Thou, O God, sole Father of truth, from whom 
all fatherhood in heaven and earth is named. Holy art Thou, Eternal 
Son, by whom all things were created. Holy art Thou, Holy Spirit. 
through whom all things are made holy. Woe is me! Woe is me! I am 
overwhelmed to behold myself a man of unclean lips, dwelling among 
those whose lips are unclean. Mine eyes have beheld the King, the 
Lord of hosts. How awe-inspiring is this place!—for it is none other 
than the house of God and this day He has looked on me face to face. 
May Thy goodness be upon us now, O Lord; cleanse us and hallow 
our lips. Join, O Lord, the voice of our weakness to the hymns of the 
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THE MALABAR LITURGY 


seraphim and archangels. Glory be to Thy mercy, which joins the men 
of earth in fellowship with the spirits of heaven. Bless us, O Lord 
(thrice). Pray for me, brethren, that this sacrifice may be fulfilled at 
my hands. 


May Christ hear etc., as above. 


P. And we praise Thee with the heavenly hosts (¢wice), we, Thy fool- 


C. 
D. 


ish, frail and miserable servants, for we cannot repay Thy great grace 
in clothing Thyself with our humanity so that Thy divinity may 
enlivem it. For exalting our lowliness, for renewing our fallen nature, 
for giving life to our mortality, for forgiving our trespassers and 
making us sinners righteous in Thine eyes, for enlightening our under- 
standing, for turning back our enemies, O Lord our God, and for 
giving victory to our feeble nature through the mercy of Thy grace— 
for all these and all Thy graces we will give Thee glory, honor, 
praise and worship, now and always, world without end. 


Amen. 
Pray in your hearts. Peace be with us. 


P. Lord God almighty, mercifully hear my voice, give ear to my com- 


D. 


plainings, receive the prayers of a sinner standing here before Thee. 
In this hour in which sacrifice is made to the Father I beseech Thy 
grace to be pitiful to all creatures, to forgive sinners, guide the 
erring, comfort the sorrowful, calm the disturbed, heal the sick, con- 
sole them that are troubled in spirit and direct the good deeds of them 
that work righteousness for Thine holy name’s sake. Be merciful also 
to me, a sinner, through Thy grace. Listen, O Lord God almighty! 
Receive this oblation for the supreme hierarch, Mar N. . . . Pope of 
Rome, head and teacher of the whole world, and for Mar N. .. . the 
bishop who now presides over our people; for the holy Catholic 
Church, for all clergy and rulers, for the honor of the prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, and confessors, for all the righteous fathers who 
were pleasing in Thine eyes; for those who mourn and are in trouble, 
for the poor and oppressed, for the sick and suffering, for the dead 
who have gone from us in Thy name; for this gathering that hopes 
in Thy goodness; and for me, who am so weak and useless. Listen, 
O Lord our God! Visit Thy people and me, Thy worthless servant, 
according to Thy great goodness. Look not upon our sins but make 
us worthy to be forgiven them, through that sacred Body which we 
receive with faith unfeigned. Amen. Bless us, O Lord, etc., as before. 
May Christ hear etc., as before. 


P. Accept, O Lord, a good and well-pleasing commemoration of the 
pt gs & 


Virgin Mary, mother of God, of the holy fathers who pleased Thee 
by celebrating the memory of the body and blood of Christ, which 
we offer on Thy sacred altar as Thou hast taught us to do. Grant 
continual peace and quietness to the world so that all people may 
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D. 


. And may He come upon this oblation and bless it and make it holy, 


know Thee to be God, the true Father who didst send Thy beloved 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. And He, our Lord and our God, taught us 
by His life-giving preaching the holiness of the prophets and apostles, 
martyrs and confessors, teachers and bishops, priests and deacons, and 
of all the children of the holy Catholic Church who have been sealed 
with the living and life-giving seal of baptism. And Thine example, 
O Lord, has been handed down to us also, to us also, to us also, who 
are met together in Thy name and now stand in Thy presence. And 
so, having Thee joyfully in our minds, we celebrate these awe- 
inspiring, life-giving and sacred mysteries of the passion, death, 
burial and resurrection of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. (Aloud) 
Send down, therefore, O Lord, Thine Holy Spirit. 


Keep silence and pray in fear. Peace be with us. 


that it may be unto us, O Lord, for the forgiveness of sins and pardon 
of transgressions, unto the great hope of resurrection from the dead 
and new life in the kingdom of heaven with all those who were 
acceptable in Thine eyes. We thank Thee for this Thy wonderful 
dispensation towards us, and we unceasingly glorify Thee in Thy 
Church, redeemed by Christ’s precious blood. And we offer glory 
and honor, praise and worship to Thy living, holy and life-giving 
name now and always, world without end. 


. Amen. 


. O Christ, the peace of all things above and the hope of those that are 


here below, establish Thy peace and tranquillity in the four corners 
of the world, especially in the holy Catholic Church and between 
Church and State. Put away war from the ends of the earth and 
scatter those whose delight is in battle, that we may live in safety, 
sobriety and the fear of God. Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
to Thy name be glory. (Then follow verses of Psalm 50 and other 
psalms.) Have mercy on us, O Lord, have mercy on us. 


The celebrant is censed, and he prays over the deacon, etc., censing as 


he does so. 


O Lord our God, may this minister who stands before Thine holy 
altar be acceptable to Thee. (Over the people) O Lord our God, may 
these people who look to Thy mercy be acceptable. (Over the altar) 
O Lord our God, may this altar, a likeness of our Lord’s sepulchre 
and of His throne and of His redeeming body and blood, be made 
fragrant by Thee. (Over the holy things) Bless us, O Lord (thrice). 
May Thy compassionate grace bring us to these holy, glorious and 
life-giving mysteries, unworthy, indeed unworthy, as we are (thrice). 
Glory be to Thine holy name, O Lord Jesus Christ, and worship to 
Thy majesty, now and for ever, world without end. Amen. (Inaudi- 
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THE MALABAR LITURGY 


bly)* Who the day before He suffered took bread into His holy and 
venerable hands and, with His eyes lifted towards heaven, unto Thee, 
God, His almighty Father, He gave thanks to Thee, blessed > > >, 
broke it and gave it to His disciples, saying: Take and eat ye all of 
this, FOR THIS 1s My BODY. Behold the living and life-giving bread 
which came down from heaven, and gives life to all the world. Those 
who eat of it shall not die: they shall be saved and sanctified and 
shall live by it for ever. In like manner after they had supped, taking 
also this excellent cup into His holy and venerable hands, He gave 
thanks to Thee and >} blessed »{« > it and gave to His disciples, 
saying: Take and drink ye all of this, FoR THIs Is THE CHALICE OF 
MY RLOOD OF THE NEW AND ETERNAL TESTAMENT, THE MYSTERY 
OF FAITH, WHICH Is SHED FOR YOU AND FOR MANY FOR THE REMIS- 
SION OF SINS. So often as ye shall do these things ye shall do them in 
memory of Me. 


. I am the bread of life which came down from heaven, I am the bread 


which came down from on high, said our Savior to His disciples; all 
who draw nigh with love to receive Me shall live for ever in Me and 
possess the kingdom as an inheritance. 


P. Glory be to Thee, O Lord, (thrice) for ever for Thy gift beyond 


price. We draw near to these mysteries with unfeigned faith, and by 
Thy grace we break and by Thy mercy sign the body and blood of 
Thy well-beloved Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, in the name etc. (He 
breaks the host and dips one piece into the chalice.) The precious 
blood is signed with the life-giving body of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
the name etc. (He signs the particle on ihe paten with the dipped 
particle.) The sacred body is signed with the redeeming blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the name etc. (Holding the two particles, brok- 
en edge to edge) Broken and hallowed, perfected and fulfilled, joined 
and mingled are these holy, glorious and life-giving mysteries, in the 
high and worshipful name of the most glorious Trinity of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost: that they may be to us, O Lord, for the for- 
giveness of sins, the hope of resurrection, and new life in the kingdom 
of heaven—to us and to the holy universal Church of Christ here and 
in every place, now and always, world without end. Glory to Thee, 
O our Lord Jesus Christ, for Thou hast set mine unworthy self to be 
a minister and mediator of Thy divine and life-giving mysteries. May 
Thy lovingkindness make me worthy of the pardon of my sins. Amen. 
(Aloud) The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with us all, now and always, 
world without end. 








*This is the only Eastern Liturgy in which the words of consecration are not 


said aloud or sung. As in the Chaldean anaphora of Addai and Mari, the words 
of institution are missing from the manuscripts and have been supplied from 
the Roman Missal, together with the genufiexions and elevations. 
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C. Amen. 


OrPororon 


Cc, 
P 


While the celebrant silently says a deprecatory hymn, called “of St. 


James,” the deacon chants: 


D. With a clean heart and real faith let us modestly draw near to the 


mysteries of the precious body and blood of our Savior, remembering 
His passion and rising from the dead. For our sake did the very- 
begotten of God take from us men a mortal body with a rational, 
spiritual and immortal soul. He gave us life through His teaching, 
which led us from error to knowledge of truth. After all the dispensa- 
tion of our redemption, the First-fruits of our nature suffered on the 
cross, rose from the dead and went up into heaven, leaving us His 
holy mysteries by which we may keep all His mercy in remembrance. 
Let us then receive the gift of eternal life with overflowing love and 
a humble heart, and join in the Church’s mysteries with holy prayer 
and deep sorrow, turning away from our transgressions and weeping 
over our sins. Let us ask forgiveness and mercy from God, the Lord 
of all, and ourselves forgive the offences of our neighbors. 


C. Lord, forgive the sins and iniquities of Thy servants. (The same re- 


sponse is made to the following.) 


. Let us banish dissension and dispute from our hearts— 


Cleansing our spirits from anger and enmity— 

Let us receive the oblation, and may the Holy Spirit hallow us— 
Let us join in the mysteries with unity and harmony of mind— 
That they may be, O Lord, for the resurrection of our bodies and 
the salvation of our souls— 


. Unto everlasting life. Amen. 
. Let us pray. Peace be with us. 


Lamb of the living God, who taketh away the sins of the world— 


. Accept us, O Lord. 


Lamb .. . world. 
Hear us, O Lord. 
Lamb. . . world. 


. Have mercy on us. 


The celebrant slightly lifts up host and chalice together. 


. Make us worthy, O Lord our God, to stand always before Thee with 


a clean heart and trustful countenance, and with that confidence 
which Thy mercy has bestowed on us. Together we call on Thee 
and say: 

Our Father . . . for ever and ever. Amen. 

(Inaudibly). Lord God almighty, our good God and loving Father, we 
beseech Thee for the compassion of Thy grace. Lead us not into 
temptation, O Lord, but deliver us from Satan and his following. For 
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THE MALABAR LITURGY 


Thine is the kingdom and the power and the might and the fortitude 
and the dominion in heaven and on earth, now and always, world 
without end. 

Amen. 

Peace be with you. 

. And with thee and with thy spirit. 

The holy thing is due to holy ones in the fulfilment. 

. One holy Father, one holy Son, and one holy Spirit. Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, world without end. 
Amen. 

P. Glory to Thee, God the Father; glory to Thee, Eternal Son; glory to 
Thee, Holy Ghost, who halloweth all, world without end. (Touch- 
ing the deacon’s hand) The grace of the Holy Ghost— 

D. Be with thee and with us and with those that receive Him, in the 

kingdom of heaven, for ever. 

(Striking his breast). Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter 

under my roof, but say the word and my soul shall live (thrice). 

D. May this sacrifice be accepted in the mansions of heaven with the 
sacrifices of Abel, Noah and Abraham. 


The celebrant receives the sacred body, with appropriate prayers. 
D. Bless us, sir. 


P. »[« May the gift of the grace of our life-giving Lord, Jesus Christ, 
be perfected in us all by His mercies. (He receives the precious blood.) 

D. My brethren, the Church calls on you to receive the body of the 
Son and drink of His cup with faith in the kingdom of heaven. 


The rite of communicating the laity has been adopted complete from 
Roman usage. The name of St. Toomas is added to the apostles in the 
“Confiteor” and Communion is in one kind only: but the people kneel 
leaning back on their heels in the Indian manner, and the words of admin- 
istration are: “May the body of our Lord Jesus Christ be to this devout 
believer for the forgiveness of sins and everlasting life. Amen.” 


P. May the blessing of God the Father almighty > and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost come down on you and remain in your heart for 
ever. 

D. Amen. 

A variable hymn follows, while the priest, praying inaudibly, cleanses 
the vessels. 

D. Let us who, by the gift of the grace of the Holy Spirit, have been 


accounted worthy to approach and receive these holy, glorious and 
life-giving mysteries, together thank and praise God who gave them. 


C. Praise be to Him for His unspeakable goodness. 
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D. Let us pray. Peace be with us. 


P 


~o 


C. 


(On Sundays and feasts). Every day, O Lord, it is proper (¢wice), at 
all times it is right, every hour it is fitting that we confess, worship 
and glorify the awe-inspiring name of Thy majesty. For by Thy 
grace and compassion Thou hast made man’s imperfect nature wor- 
thy to bless that name with the angels and to have part in Thy mys- 
teries, to delight in Thy beauteous life-giving, divine words and ever 
to sing a hymn of praise and glory to Thy godhead, O Lord of all, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


. Amen. Bless us, sir. 
. May Christ, our God, our Lord, our King and our Savior, the Giver 


of life, whose goodness has made us worthy to receive His all- 
sanctifying body and blood, grant us the grace to please Him in 
thought, word and deed. May the pledge we have received avail us, 
O Lord, for the forgiveness of sins, resurrection from the dead, and 
new life in the kingdom of heaven with all those who have pleased 
Thee, through Thy grace and goodness, for ever. Amen. 


. & C. Our Father, etc., (as at the beginning). 


(Over the deacon). May our Lord Jesus Christ, for whom we have 
ministered, and whom we have served and honored in these holy, 
glorious and life-giving mysteries, make us worthy of the great glory 
of His kingdom, of happiness with His angels, of confidence in His 
presence, that we may stand at His right hand in the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. May His compassion and goodness be poured out upon us and 
upon the whole world, upon the Church and her children >, now 
and always, world without end. 


. Amen. Bless us, sir. 


(At the sanctuary rails). To Him who forgave our trespasses with His 
body and washed away our sins in His blood (People: Amen) be prais- 
es sung in His Church. And upon you, His blessed people and the 
sheep of His flock (Amen), may He pour out His graces and multi- 
ply His mercies and blessings (Amen). And may the right hand of 
His providence protect you >} now and always, world without end. 
(This final “hymn” is variable.) 


Amen. 


As in the other Syrian liturgies the celebrant concludes with a farewell 


to the altar. 


DONALD ATTWATER 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE MODERN MESSAGE OF THE PSALMS' 


PEAKING elsewhere to a group of the Sword of the 

Spirit, I summed up the disintegrated state of present-day 

society under five headings: the separation of town and 

country or of the industrial money-world and the natural 

life of man on the soii; the separation of those that are 

the slaves and those that are the freemen in a society ruled by the 

unnatural money-standard; the separation of the ecclesiastical 

mind and the profane mind; the prolonged separation of millions 

of Christians baptized in the Church and belonging to Christ, a 

separation in which we almost seem to acquiesce by our universal 

inactivity; lastly, the separation in each individual of what he 

deems his religious duties and his conduct as a member of our 
paganized society. 

The one general cause of disintegration which lies at the root 
of all other manifestations of disunion is not difficult to find. It is 
the absence of the recognition that God is the central personal 
Factor of life. God is the Maker of man, the individual man and 
the human community. If God, and His purpose and His govern- 
ment, is free to inspire and to guide and to strengthen man in the 
very heart of man’s being, there can be no opposition between the 
individual and the community for both are from God. There is no 
room for two consciences in the individual man, one for the 
church, the other for his career and social life, for the one God 
allows of one universal truth only and hence of one conscience 
only. The only remedy for the actual chaos of mankind is to 
restore God and His purpose for the human community deep in 
the heart of each man, there where his love is born; there where 
his conscience speaks. 

Our duty, our most urgent and most practical duty, then is 
clear: we must restore in ourselves and in others a fuller conscious- 
ness of God. His rights and His purpose, and of the human com- 





*Extracts from a lecture given to the Magnificat Society (English equivalent 
of the League of the Divine Office) at their liturgical week-end at Oxford, 
gry 1942. Reprinted from the Society's quarterly, the Magnificat, Vol. III, 
No. 6. 
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munity which He redeemed in Christ. It is here that the Society 
of the Magnificat has hit on one of the best means of fulfilling this 
duty. For to promote the recitation of the Divine Office means to 
restore the prayer of the psalms to the place they had and always 
should have in the everyday life of Christians. 


And why should this prayer of the psalms be of such outstand- 
ing importance? One could doubtless draw up a long list of per- 
fectly valid reasons for attaching great importance to the psalms. 
But I wish to underline merely two main reasons why the psalms 
have a vital part to play in the recovery of mankind in our days. 
These two reasons are: 1) That the psalms restore or create in our 
hearts that vivid consciousness of a personal God who rules the 
human world, and of our duty as individual personal responsible 
members of that human community which God created and Christ 
redeemed. 2) That the psalms are par excellence the divinely in- 
spired prayer of the redeemed human community as a whole, one 
with its Redeemer, the glorified risen Christ. 

The first is not difficult to grasp. The directness, the immediate- 
ness of the dealings of God with man and vice versa, are so obvious 
in the psalms that it is enough to have pointed them out for any- 
one to see them. There is no abstraction, no haziness about God's 
Personality in the psalms. God is nothing like Mr. H. G Wells’ 
‘synthesis of emotions and noble aspirations.’’ No, God is a defi- 
nite Person, different from the human person if you like, but if 
anything, more real, not less; more active, not less; more present 
in every corner of space and time than we are to ourselves. 

A man who prays the psalms will rather doubt of his own 
existence than of God’s. God forms man in the secret of his moth- 
er’'s womb; He chisels his bones and his skeleton; He breathes into 
him a soul and life. God sees his every thought; God sees his daily 
troubles; God guides his daily steps; God is his shield; God reads 
his affections and models his heart; God presides over all his deal- 
ings with his fellow man; God punishes and is merciful; God fur- 
nishes him with a purpose for his life; God will distribute wealth 
and justice; God will rule the nations; God will lead the whole 
creation, from plants and animals to poor men and kings, towards 
the goal God Himself has set them. 
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THE PSALMS 


Indeed, personally, I can hardly repress a smile (though not of 
contempt) when, from reading the psalms I turn to spiritual 
authors who think they have discovered the moon and inform me 
that it is a good thing to practise the thought of the presence of 
God. With the psalms in and on my mind I find it often uncom- 
fortably difficult to get away from the presence of God. 


Then there is the consciousness of the human community. This 
is shown in two ways. The psalms either treat of the human 
community at large (have you ever tried to count the number 
of times that “‘all the peoples,’’ ‘‘all the earth’’ are mentioned?) ; 
or of that figure and type of the redeemed human community, 
Isreal. There is no opposition in the least between the individual 
and the community. Often within one psalm the subject changes 
without more ado from “‘I”’ to “‘we.’’ The reason is that the indi- 
vidual of the psalms finds himself at home only in the natural 
framework of the community and the community interests become 
the interests of the individual. So neither individual nor com- 
munity suffer any diminution but both expand and draw upon 
each other for their verv lifeblood. 


Hence we get a very healthy balance in the mind of the one 
who prays. He does not hide his individual failings nor does he 
neglect his individual needs. But none of his individual features 
is underlined to the extent of morbidity, and all his individual 
actions and moods are seen and judged in the clear and open light 
of God’s purpose for the human community. Even a psalm like 
the Miserere, which is a cry of agony wrung from a soul in sin, 
leads to the open air of the vision of universal redemption: “‘ sac- 
crifice to God is an afflicted spirit, a contrite and humbled heart, 
O God, Thou wilt not despise. Deal favorably, O Lord, in Thy 
good will with Sion; that the walls of Jerusalem may be built 
up.’’ Whatever may be said about individual and communal spir- 
ituality, I maintain, and will always maintain, that spiritual life 
in our days would be a healthier and more satisfactory affair and 
produce less stunted souls and less nervous wrecks if spiritual mat- 
ters were kept on the wide open plain where the psalms keep them, 
namely that of the redeemed human community. 
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Once again I feel an irresistible tickle of amusement when I read 
or hear of those quasi-conflicts between vocal and mental prayer, or 
between private and public worship. Surely the psalms show with 
all the clarity that can be desired that there should be no conflict. 
If there is, the only conclusion is that there is something wrong 
with our ideas of prayer and worship. I, for one, trust the divinely 
inspired psalmist to be my spiritual director. Moreover he is discreet 
and never ties me to him by a vow that I shall never listen to 
anybody else! And as to practical advice, the psalms, for instance, 
tell me that I am a blessed man if I do not put my trust in money 
(or my money in a trust, which is not very different, is it?) and 
so, being a monk, I can afford to do away with the money stand- 
ard, and do not suffer from a social inferiority complex in con- 
sequence. 

Now for the second point: the psalms as the prayer of what 
St. Augustine called the Christus Totus, the whole Christ. He 
coined this expression in order to have one name for that one 
Mystical Person made up of Christ and of redeemed mankind. It 
is curious that he found the need for some such expression pre- 
cisely when he was commenting on the psalms. The psalms indeed 
—and this point is often forgotten—are prophetic. That means 
that besides having an immediate meaning and application to some 
situation in the times of the Old Testament, they have a deeper 
and more real meaning for the times when Christ and His redemp- 
tion will have fulfilled ail that the psalms implied and foretold. 
Christ Himself constantly refers to this prophetic meaning of the 
psalms. 

If I said that this meaning is more real than the immediate lit- 
eral meaning, I should not be exaggerating. For, being divinely 
inspired and constantly pointing to a situation which exceeds the 
borders of Israel on all sides, they can have their full meaning 
only in the fulfilment which they demand. The whole situation 
to which the psalms point is a situation which involves all the 
heavens and earth, all the nations, from all the corners of the 
universe; which throws open the gates of universal redemption, of 
God’s universal kingship—one cannot get away from this. Even 
the most individual situations such as ‘‘my soul is sorely vexed” 
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completeness only in or in connection with Christ. 


same simple words “‘that they be one.” 


holiness. 
THEODORE WESSELING, O.S.B. 
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are applied by Christ to Himself, that is, they are fulfilled in their 


And that is the secret of the beauty of the psalms. Precisely, 
because the I and We of the psalms are the Mystical Person cf the 
Christus Totus, that is, Christ one with mankind, there is room in 
the psalms for both glorious confidence, amounting almost to a 
challenge of God, and equally glorious humility which craves par- 
don for immense iniquities. When the note of glory, of unshakable 
confidence, of absolute certainty and divine challenge dominates 
we speak in Christ, strong and confident in His redeeming power, 
in the fulness of the unblemished joy of His divine glory. When 
the note of humility and of craving for pardon dominates, Christ 
speaks in us, in the weakness of our human sinfulness, in the 
wounds of body and soul which He made His in His royal Pas- 
sion. Whether it is the one or the other, it is always the same 
great Person: Christ, one with His beloved human community. 


And so there rings through the psalms a strong dynamic pur- 
pose, and unswerving idealism, and they naturally lead up to the 
final consummation in the golden city of the Apocalypse where 
the Christus Totus lives in the light which is God Himself, in the 
unspeakable joy of the eternal marriage banquet of the Divine 
Bridegroom and the human Bride. “‘And they shall be one flesh,”’ 
God has said at the solemn moment of the creation of the human 
community—‘‘for it is not good that he be alone’’-—and when 
about to consummate His eternal Redemption, He once more 
gathers up the whole process of life, human and divine, in the 


The subject of the psalms is an extraordinary fascinating one, 
and I can hardly claim to have done it any sort of justice. All I 
can hope for is that I may have given you some support in living 
in and of the mind of the psalms. Make the mind of the psalms 
your mind and the Mass the expression of your life in all its activ- 
ities, and you do not need anything else. You are safe, you are 
healthy, and healthy in the way which means wholeness and holi- 
ness. For there is not much difference between true health and 








TIMELY TRACTS 
THE BODY OF CHRIST 


HERE is an appealing freshness and evangelical candor 

about the latest volume by the Anglican Primate, Arch- 

bishop William Temple of Canterbury, Christianity and 

Social Order, which appeared as one of the inexpensive 

Penguin Books in this country.’ To see the head of a 
Church, which is itself wealthy and heavily endowed, come forth 
with a radical program of social reform, to see him so to speak 
sawing off from under himself the branch on which he is finan- 
cially perched, betrays a great deal of courage. He also assumes 
thereby a tremendous responsibility. There can be no doubt of 
his sincerity. If his Church is really the ‘““Tory’’ institution that 
it is generally reputed to be, he is perhaps being used as a false 
front and will be sent into exile when the “‘realists,”” that is, the 
reactionaries and tories come back, after all is over. But what 
reformer in the social ficid in democratic countries is not threatened 
by the same possibility? There is only one remedy: to fight and 
to get good allies to fight with you. The blunt and matter-of-fact 
pastoral letter of the Catholic hierarchy of England shows definite 
signs that the Primate will not be alone when the unreal ‘‘Chris- 
tians,"’ whose religion is a decoration of otherwise drab life but no 
dynamo, will come back, like the Bourbons: having neither for- 
gotten nor learned anything, except, we may add, a few new tech- 
niques to put things over. 

The Anglican Primate, in his first chapter, justifies himself for 
speaking upon this topic. He has four reasons to defend himself— 
besides the fact that his Church, as he proves, has never quite lost 
the Catholic idea of a totally Christian life, with all its implica- 
tions and conclusions. (The fact that it has tried, at least par- 
tially, to retain the liturgy is certainly indicative of the rightful- 
ness of this latter claim.) His four reasons are: “‘the claims on 
sympathies for those who suffer; the educational influence of the 
social and economic system; the challenge offered to our existing 
(capitalistic) system in the name of justice; the duty of con- 





‘Penguin Books Inc., 41 E. 28th St., New York City. 
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formity to the ‘natural order’ in which is to be found the purpose 
of God” (p. 10). 
A careful reading of the papal encyclicals will show that these 








































“ same reasons were put forth long ago by Leo XIII and in our 
ad own day by the last two Pius’, even if their more solemn Latin 
ee documents do not secm to convey these ideas with the same direct- 

ness. All this is however in direct opposition to the Lutheran idea 
" of the total interiorness of religion, which led to religion’s final 
' secularization through the bourgeois “‘private sphere’’ conception 
* of it. It also constitutes a break with traditional Calvinism. ‘““The 
of moral quality of the accusation (of injustice) against the eco- 
i nomic and social order (of capitalism) involves the Church in 

‘interference’ on pain of betraying the trust committed to it. For 
oi the commission given to the Church is that it carry out the pur- 
= pose of God. That is what is meant by the description of it as ‘the 
" body of Christ’: it is to be the instrument or organ of His will, 
: as His fleshly body was in the days of His earthly ministry. . . . 
. d The members of the Church do not, or should not, belong to it 
“ for what they can get in this world or in any other world: they— 


a we—should belong to it in order to take our share im the great 
work” (p. 15). 

One needs no profound theological knowledge to see that this 
interpretation of the doctrine of ‘‘Christ’s body’’ is one-sided, for 
it omits the sacramental, mystical aspect entirely. It may be that 
this is the parting point of our otherwise common endeavor, be- 
cause, if meant as an exclusive definition of the Pauline idea of 
Christ’s body, it is definitely Protestant. Though one must there- 
fore be on one’s guard against such a pragmatic understanding of 
the Apostle’s word, there remains still a great deal of positive 
value in this learned churchman’s interpretation. It is a grand 
conception to think of the Church as Christ’s body carrying out 
in the visible, material and intellectual sphere of creation ‘‘God’s 
purpose’’ which is justice, charity, and the building up of the 
new man fashioned after the Word Incarnate. We can also grate- 
fully second him in his manner of putting first things first: God's 
will and His glory. Apart from the pragmatism which is one- 
sidedly out for action and does not seem to leave much room for 
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the Mysterium in the plan of reconstruction, the Archbishop's 
use of the ‘‘body of Christ’’ concept is eminently suited to stress 
the necessity of Christians ‘‘leavening the whole mass.”’ For the 
animating principle of this body, its soul, is none other than the 
Pneuma Christou, the Spirit of Christ. This links our social apos- 
tolate directly with Christ and God. 

St. Paul nowhere speaks of the mystical body of Christ. He 
calls it simply the body of Christ. The word “‘mystical’’ has been 
added by theologians. I am afraid that in the minds of most 
people it means no more than unreal, invisible, somehow mysteri- 
ous. We should go back to St. Paul’s plain way of speaking, and 
drop the word mystical. It is a technical term, added to distinguish 
this body from the physical and the sacramental body of out 
Lord. It is however too easily associated with “‘mystics,’’ connot- 
ing something for the elect few, something esoteric. Perhaps we are 
afraid that “‘body of Christ’’ is too “‘realistic’’? Well, our modern 
writers and preachers are certainly not shy about using realistic 
language when they treat of the holy Eucharist. Very often indeed 
they border on a realism which is a far cry from St. Themas’ 
cautious and reverential attitude, always so conscious of the ana- 
logical character of our language. It is not unheard of that people 
refer to our Lord as a ‘“‘captive in the tabernacle,”’ that they think 
He has to be “‘consoled there,”” and the like. Yet that is almost the 
limit to which sacramental realism can be stretched—and it is 
already a toe’s breadth beyond the boundary iine of ‘‘theological 
tact and taste.” 

A bit more courage in our manner of speaking of the body of 
Christ, the Church, might be in place. Without the “mystical.” 
Let us leave theological artefacts where they belong: in volumes 
fit for professors. There are already too many in our catechisms 
and the minds of our people, for whom so many plain things from 
the gospel have been overloaded with distinctions and subdistinc- 
tions. While the new Baltimore catechism, thank heaven, has 
thrown whole carloads of them out, it still swarms with them, 
and all teachers pray and yearn for a second radical revision. 

In itself the word “‘mystical’’ is a good term in reference to 
Christ’s body: for it seems to bring us into direct relation with 
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THE BODY OF CHRIST 


the mysteria, the sacraments of Christ. The mystical body itself is, 
of course, a sacrament in the original, broader sense of the word: 
it is a visible sign of a supernatural reality which rests on baptism 
and the Eucharist, our oneness with Christ. It is often forgotten 
that the word ‘‘mystic’’ originally stems from mysterium-sacra- 
ment. We could accordingly call the Church ‘“‘the sacramental 
body of Christ,’’ although most of us, with our Aristotelian 
framework of thought, might find it objectionable thus to “‘merge’’ 
the Eucharist with the Church. I am sure a Christian Platonist 
would have no objection. He might on the contrary be enraptured 
by the perspective thus opening up. 

But this is all getting to be way above our heads, for we are 
nearing the field of straight theology, dangerous ground for the 
occasional thinker to tread, and safe only for the learned specialist. 
At all events, we are glad to have received a stirring directive for 
our social apostolate from an Anglican Primate of Canterbury, 
and we gratefully recall Pius XI’s reminder that the fragments 
which were chipped off the ore-bearing rock of Peter, although de- 
tached, still retain veins of the precious metal. Let us hope that 
English Christians will be able to lead the way after the war in 
making their own country, not a country of Christians and of a 
great Christian tradition (of the past), but a country in which the 
social and economic life is actively and effectively inspired by 
Christ's Spirit. The Magna Charta then may have a twin docu- 
ment, and the Atlantic Charter may be amended by a social char- 
ter taken from Christ’s own words. When that moment comes, 
perhaps the Primate will see that the liturgy and the sacraments 
are a necessary part of the whole and that sacramenial reality is the 
real basis—real in its full meaning—of a new social order. 


H. A. R. 





, 


as the 


We cannot “rejoice in God our Savior,’ 
Magnificat puts it, unless and until we feel the sinfulness 
of those sins from which He came to save us.—-ERNEST 
OLDMEADOwW in A Layman’s Christian Year, p. 21. 
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A CHRISTMAS LEGEND 


Y memory is not the kind one boasts of. In fact, it has had 
some rather lamentable lapses. But an early medieval Christ - 
mas legend has remained very fresh in my mind, although it is 
now more than a dozen years since I read it in an old Latin tome. 
I think you will find it singularly apposite to our times. (I have 
never seen the story elsewhere. But the page from which I read it 
was stained and shiny from use, so the story must have been a 
favorite in its day.) 





It seems that when the three wise men came to Jerusalem, in 
their search for the Savior, they with due courtesy paid their 
respects to Herod and acquainted him with the object of their 
journey. The hearty welcome which Herod gave them, and his 
hospitality, surprised them most agreeably, for they had alwavs 
heard of him as being selfish and sullen. They gladly accepted 
his invitation to stay the night, nor did they see any reason tc 
suspect his friendly promise to assist them in their search. And 
anyway, their journey had been long, and they had pressed for- 
ward so eagerly that they had not once taken the time to eat a 
decent meal. They could stand a good royal dinner, with all the 
trimmings. So they stayed, and ate. 


Next morning they started off early, before any one else was 
up, not wishing to impose any longer on good king Herod's kind- 
ness. But what was their consternation when the star that had led 
them all the way now appeared only dimly. Moreover, it didn't 
lead straight on, but seemed to flit about most deceivingly. It 
couldn’t be the after-effects of all that good wine of last night’ 
Anxiously they wandered about, first following one path and 
then another, but making no progress. So it was not difficult for 
Herod's soldiers to catch up with them. Nor did they find it diffi- 
cult to convince the magi to return to Jerusalem: since the star 
no longer showed the war clearly, Herod’s agent and officials 
could far more efficiently comb the country than they themselves 
could ever hope to. And after all, there was no gainsaying that 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


they really were tired. The previous night's rest had only served to 
accentuate that fact. A good long sleep in royal beds would make 
them so much fresher for a renewed search. 

Bright and early, two days later, they started out again. But 
today the star seemed even dimmer and more erratic than on the 
previous occasion. Again Herod’s agents found them. The king, 
it seems, had ordered special entertainment for his guests, famous 
dancers and magicians. Surely the magi could not be so discour- 
teous as to flout their host’s hospitality? Again the three returned 
to Jerusalem, comforting themselves with the thought that some 
harmless amusement and diversion would help clear their minds, 
so they could get down to some real planning to overcome the 
unexpected star-complications that had arisen. 


The entertainment was lavish. It was not until three days had 
passed that the magi managed to make another start. Hopefully 
they scanned the sky. The star had entirely disappeared. Desper- 
ately they strained their eyes. No trace of any out-of-the-ordinary 
light. But suddenly a light dawned in their own souls. As one 
man they hurriedly slid off their camels, threw themselves on 
the ground, and with tears besought the Lord to forgive their 
presumption and lack of obedience. Long they lay there, and 
much did they pray. And when they arose, lo, there was the star, 
brighter than ever before, eagerly beckoning them on. “And seeing 
the star they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. And it went before 
them, until it came and stood over where the Child was. And 
entering the house, they found the Child with Mary His mother, 
and falling down they adored Him: and opening their treasures, 
they offered Him gifts: gold, frankincense, and myrrh.”’ 

So far the legend. St. Leo, in his homilies on the Nativity, 
extracts of which we are reproducing in this issue, makes quite a 
point of comparing Christmas to baptism. (That opens vistas: 
Pascha would then correspond to the eucharistic Sacrifice and 
sacrament, and Pentecost to confirmation. But that’s another 
story). St. Leo also reminds us that the Christmas message con- 
tains within itself implicitly the whole of the glad tidings brought 
by Christ. ‘“The sacrament of Christmas’’ (as he calls the feast) 
is, it would seem, not merely a prelude to the great event of the 
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cross and resurrection to follow, but is itself redemptive in func 
tion. Moreover, in baptism we have put on Christ, permanently. 
Yet St. Paul, who insists on reminding us of the fact, is equally 
insistent in urging Christians “to put on the Lord Jesus”’ all their 
life long. The objective redemptive event must be implemented 
by a personal life-long struggle to make that event properly 
operative. Similarly with the Christmas gift cf peace (cf. Leo's 
definition of it). The Prince of Peace conferred this priceless boon 
upon mankind, every Christmas Day is its objective renewal, and 
yet, uniess that gift is to serve unto our damnation, our whole 
life must be a constant searching after Christ's peace. 

It is as in holy Mass: although peace has just been given us 
from the altar itself, the Church does not hesitate to cry out imme- 
diately after: ““_Dona nobis pacem.”’ But, the magi of our legend 
were unable to find the Prince of Peace so long as they heeded 
Herod’s beguiling invitations and so long as they failed to ac- 
knowledge their own wrongdoing. Nor does the Church allow us 
to plead for peace until she has thrice made us strike our breast and 
call out to Him who taketh (not ‘‘took”)) away the sins of the 
world. Individually and as a nation we have not yet learned that 
lesson sufficiently well. Herod’s bed, board and amusement still 
have priority. 

In wishing O. F. readers a blessed Christmas, we wish them such 
a profound realization of the world’s need of the divine Prince 
of Peace that at least in their own lives they will have the strength 
unflinchingly “‘to prepare His way.” 


EADING the list of “‘our authors’ this month is ST. LEO 
H THE GREAT. We don’t suppose it necessary to introduce 
him. But we would like to recall that the only popes who have 
been honored with the title ““Great,’’ Gregory I and Leo I, were 
both liturgists of the first water. St. Gregory’s contributions are 
generally known; St. Leo’s less so. But the whole magnificent 
output of his homilies forms a profound commentary on the chief 
feasts and seasons of the Church year; and whatever the justifica- 
tion for naming the first extant Roman Mass-book the Leonine 
Sacramentary, there can be small doubt that many of the best of 
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our priceless Sunday collects reflect both the mind and the style 
of the Great Leo.—DOM ANSELM STOLZ, O.S.B., teaches dog- 
matic theology at the Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo in Rome. The 
several tracts already published of his Manuale Theologiae Dog 
maticae (Herder), especially those on the Church and on the Trin- 
ity, exemplify the thesis propounded in our article. He is also 
author of an important book on mysticism, The Doctrine of Spir- 
itual Perfection (Herder).—Mr. DONALD ATTWATER, our pio- 
neer English associate editor and expert on Eastern rites, concludes 
his translation of the Malabar Liturgy.—-DOM THEODORE WEs- 
SELING, O.S.B., of Liturgy and Life fame, is a monk of Farn- 
borough Abbey, England.—H. A. R. is our candidate for the 
proverbial “‘answer to editor’s and reader’s prayer’’: despite press- 
ing pastoral duties, he always has his Timely Tract in on time, 
and O. F. subscribers look forward every month to his outspoken 
and able criticisms and suggestions. 


THE EDITOR 


CHRISTMAS AMONG THE SLOVAKS' 


VERY people celebrates Christmas in a manner peculiar to 
itself. The Slovaks are no exception. They too have their 
traditional manner of celebrating and observing the Nativity. This 
brief paper will describe some of the customs traditionally ob- 





‘The plea for “‘living the liturgy’’ has to contend with the objection that the 
liturgy itself is no longer ‘‘alive’’: that it is cast in forms many centuries old, 
some of which are undoubtedly less suited to the religious mind (and needs) 
of our own day; that no provision is made for the popular spontaneous relig- 
ious spirit of each succeeding generation, which must perforce, express itself in 
“extra-liturgical devotions’; that the liturgy will consequently always remain 
to a large extent ‘‘foreign’’ and unattractive to all but the archeologically 
minded. These arguments cannot be brushed aside lightly. The rigidity of the 
liturgical rites has its serious disadvantages. The present essay tells of popular 
Practices, several of which derive directly from the liturgy, and most of which 
graphically reflect the spirit of a liturgical season. They indicate too how normal 
it is for man (except in a mechanized civilization) to express his deepest relig- 
lous sentiment in symbolic rites. In an earlier century, when the liturgical rites 
were still more supple, some of these practices would doubtlessly have been 
honored by incorporation into the official liturgical books. Surely such popular 
customs form a most valuable complement to the official liturgical life of the 
Church’s members and are by all means to be maintained and encouraged. And 
would it really be very wrong to call some of them “‘liturgical’’?——ED. 
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served during this joyous season especially in the villages and 
country districts. 


With the arrival of Advent an expectant attitude permeates the 
village. Religious services are more frequent and better attended. 
Youngsters are on their best behavior in view of the inevitable visit 
of Good Saint Nicholas and his twofold reward—prize or punish- 
ment. 

The Christmas atmosphere begins in earnest the night before 
the Vigil. The mother starts preparing the pastries which, to the 
Slavs, are identified with the feast: cookies, rolls and cakes filled 
with poppy-seed, varied nut-meats, raisins, apples, and any fruit 
possible of being put to this use. This baking progresses into 
the wee hours of the Vigil morning. Incidentally, the most careful 
precautions are taken to prevent any shortage in the production. 

The children, on awakening, are reminded that this day the 
best behavior is expected of them, for there is «a traditional belief 
that the children punished on this day will suffer the same chas- 
tisement throughout the entire year. Consequently a moderate 
peace exists despite the excitement engendered by the occasion. 
Mother then occupies herself with the immediate preparation of the 
Vigil supper, the principal meal of the holy season. 

As the winter afternoon draws to a close, darkness descends 
upon the land, but no lights blink from the windows. They are 
not permitted. For this night is said to be a commemoration of the 
time the Chosen People spent in spiritual darkness awaiting the 
coming of the Messias. 

Supper time is at hand. In the quiet, dark room the table, par- 
tially set while yet there was light, is encircled by the members of 
the family—that is, all but the parents. They have repaired to the 
adjoining room. The door is shut. A knock! In reply to the invi- 
tation to enter, mother and father come in, he leading the way 
holding a lighted candle, signifying that the ‘Light has come to 
the world,”” she carrying the main dish—loksha. Father then 
intones a carol, the others take it up. Grace is said and all sit down 
to the repast. 

But there are yet other symbolic observances. The head of 
the house takes a large, square altar-bread which has been procured 
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from the parish sacristan, and breaks it into as many pieces as there 
are persons present. On each piece he marks the sign of the cross 
with pure honey. Just before passing this unleavened bread to the 
others he traces on the forehead of each the same sign, a reminder, 
as it were, of the time when the Israelite families were spared by 
the Angel of Death because of the markings on their doors. So too, 
in this instance, the sign of the cross traced on the forehead is to 
remind each one that through that cross comes their deliverance 
from eternal death. The use of unleavened bread is, of course, 
reminiscent of the eating of the Pasch. In this way the principal 
mysteries of the Church year are closely connected by commemo- 
ration as well as in reality. The sign of the cross traced in honey 
signifies the purity of Christ’s humanity and the sweetness which 
the souls of men experienced by the coming of the Messias. 


When each has consumed his portion of the altar-bread, atten- 
tion is focused on the loksha, of which all partake from the com- 
mon bow! placed in the center of the table within easy reach of all. 
This delectable dish is a combination of unleavened bread broken 
up into crumbs, steeped in honey-water and sprinkled generously 
with ground poppy-seed. This had been prepared a few hours 
earlier, and been stored away in a cool place; served cold, it proves 
a very tasty dish indeed. The symbolism of the elements is the 
same as explained above regarding the honey and unleavened bread 
considered individually. 

After the meal, a prayer of thanksgiving is said and everyone 
joins in singing carols for a few minutes, then all flock to the 
room boasting the tiny fir tree bedecked with fruits, nuts and 
glowing candles. There all sit awaiting St. Nicholas’ coming. The 
children especially are all anticipation. After a while there is a loud 
knocking. St. Nicholas has arrived. 

In strides an old bewhiskered man, and since whiskers and 
beards are common in those parts, the disguise is not hard to 
effect. Unlike the Santa Claus of our acquaintance, he wears no 
ted outfit but is satisfied with being bundled up in a good heavy 
sheepskin-lined coat. He carries two articles conspicuously. The 
left hand contains a sack filled with toys and sweets; the right 
holds a willow switch. Needless to say the switch is carried more 
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for the psychological effect it produces, although, with the previous 
consent of the parents, it sometimes is put to good use. First he 
asks the children to say the Lord’s Prayer. Failure to recite it well 
entails loss of reward, and so the children are prepared well before- 
hand. Just before leaving he gives a few words of admonishment 
to the youngsters, telling them to obey their parents, and remind- 
ing them that he will hear of their actions the following year. 

While the children are enjoying the gifts other visitors arrive. 
Four men, in full uniforms somewhat similar to a drum major’s 
outfit, enter the house carrying between them a miniature church 
in which rests a proportionately small Bethlehem, a manger with a 
tiny figure of the Christ Child and the other characters of the 
Nativity. In unison the men recite a message. They represent the 
shepherds of old announcing the glad tidings to the world. As 
they are about to leave, in burst two terrifying creatures. Wearing 
trousers stuffed to the point of bursting with straw, and with hide- 
ously grotesque masks fringed with colored wool covering their 
faces, these two, wielding realistic axes shaped out of wood, set 
about threatening the members of the household. They represent 
the men Herod sent out to “‘kill all the men children of two years 
old or under’’ in an effort to destroy the divine Infant. This 
threatening attitude is short-lived, lest the children be overly 
frightened, and to offset the atmosphere they have created the two 
perform a comedy act in pantomime to the great delight of the 
onlookers. Next refreshments are served, an offering box is passed 
around and the troupe departs to the next place. The entire proce- 
dure is staged by men of the village parish for the benefit of the 
parish and is rehearsed for weeks ahead of time. 


One more event is eagerly anticipated. The carolers. Groups of 
young men and women go from house to house singing their 
songs and bringing the greetings of the season. Refreshments serve 
as remuneration. 

The family now settle down to exchange Christmas tales, and 
in this way manage to keep awake until the midnight Mass. The 
journey to the church on the cold winter night is itself most inter- 
esting. The people of the village gather together at an appointed 
time and place and then on foot proceed in procession to the 
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church, caroling on the way. This trip is reminiscent of the jour- 
ney Mary and Joseph made in obedience to the governor's decree, 
for the parish church tonight is the holy stable of Bethlehem. In 
some localities the people are heralded together by the blast of 
trumpets, a reminder of the angels’ announcement to the shepherds. 

During the Mass the church resounds with congregational sing- 
ing. Appropriate seasonal decorations add to the Christmas at- 
mosphere. The people live the spirit of the feast. 

The rest of the day is spent quietly. No unnecessary work is 
done and no one is allowed to attend any secular recreation, e.g., 
dancing. The remainder of the week is for that. This day is a 
holy day, and as such merits due reverence. The older folks see to 
it that the young people live up to this custom. Visiting and feast- 
ing last throughout the week, ending on New Year's day. 

On the feast of the Epiphany, “Little Christmas”’ it is called, 
the parish priest begins his house to house visitation. Accompa- 
nied by the parish master, the organist usually, and an altar boy, 
he blesses each home. The master assists in the responses and con- 
cludes the proceedings by inscribing over each doorway with blessed 
chalk the letters G M B, the initial letters of the names of the 
magi, Gaspar, Melchior and Balthasar. The entire ceremony sym- 
bolizes the adoration of the wise men. 

Thus is Christmas observed among the Slovaks in their home 
land. In this country some of the customs are still retained, espe- 
cially in localities where the Slavs live together in communities. 

JOSEPH J. SUPER 

Glassport, Pa. 


VESPERS VERSUS DEVOTIONS' 


OW that the black-out has once again deprived us of our cus- 
tomary evening services, it may be of interest to note that 
these popular services, as we know them today, are of compara- 
tively modern growth. During the latter part of the penal days, 





"The following account, taken from the November issue of the (London) 
Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, gives a good summary view of the fate of 
Vespers (and Compline) as congregational services in England during the last 
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that is to say from the reign of Charles I, we find that Vespers 
and Compline, but especially Vespers, were regularly sung in the 
embassy chapels on Sunday afternoons. But it is unlikely that 
Vespers were sung in the private houses of the Catholic gentry 
before 1791, in which year Mass was allowed to be celebrated in 
the Catholic chapels. There were very few of these chapels, apart 
from the embassy chapels, and it is probable that those that had 
an afternoon service would follow the custom of the embassy 
chapels. According to Bishop Ward the few chapels in the country 
parts used to sing Vespers in English by way of camouflage; but 
in London in places like Islington, Somers Town and Moorfields 
Latin Vespers were the rule. Most of the singers were paid, and in 
1800 there were only about fifteen Catholic chapels in London 
(including the embassy chapels). Bishop Ward, writing of this 
period, says, “In the majority of the London churches Vespers 
were already being performed. The tradition was very probably 
founded by the French clergy and laity, who were in London ir 
such numbers at the end of the eighteenth century. The psalms 
were sung to the Gregorian tones, the antiphons to a fixed chant, 
which I well remember.as still common forty years ago. The only 
week-day services (beyond the morning Mass) were in Lent, when 
there was usually Compline and a discourse once a week’’ (cf 
Catholic London a century ago, p. 135). 





century: largely replaced by evening devotions, they were in recent years making 
a strong come-back. No doubt some of our readers would be able from their 
own experience to draw an interesting comparison with developments in Amer 
ica. The decree of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, enjoining Vespers 
as the Sunday afternoon service, was still taken seriously in many dioceses 
twenty-five years ago. It is ‘‘news’’ to most of the present generation. For the 
last three months I have had the pleasure of assisting over the week-end at onc 
of the rare parishes in which Vespers (of the Day) have been an unbroken 
tradition: Freeport, Minn. (There are several other parishes with the same rec 
ord in the St. Cloud Diocese.) The congregation consists of 170 families, mostly 
rural. Assistance at Vespers on Sunday afternoons is usually about 150, and 
sometimes considerably higher. The congregation does not join in the singing 
(Latin). but most of them follow the psalms in prayerbooks. Vespers arc 
taken for granted as a normal Sunday and holyday service, and I doubt whether 
most members of the congregation would in the long run be satisfied with a 
substitute. (A young confrere, born in one of these parishes, told me a few 
days ago how his father and mother used to sing snatches of the Sunday Vesper 
psalms together while at work about the house—in Latin, although neither had 
had an education beyond the eighth grade or had ever heard of the first declen- 
sion. Shades of St. Jerome and the Bethlehem vinedressers!)—-ED. 
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There were no evening services (apart from the Methodists) 
until 1829. In that year Provost Thomas Doyle became head 
priest of the Chapel in London Road, St. George’s Field: this was 
the forerunner of the present St. George’s Cathedral. He seems to 
have begun the service, which we now call evening devotions, and 
in a short while the Anglicans followed suit. 

As regards the actual singing of Vespers, it is unlikely that 
the congregation in the nave took part. This was left to the choir 
in the sanctuary or gallery. In some churches, however, they cer- 
tainly did join in, since a Vesper Manual was published by Burns 
and Lambert in 1860. Round about that date, or just before, the 
evening devotions began to displace Vespers, and it is more than 
probable that the immigration of thousands of Irish people be- 
tween 1840 and 1850 together with the publication of the Ora- 
tory Evening Devotions was responsible for this. 

The clergy, however, did not like the idea of abandoning Ves- 
pers, and in many places there rose the custom of singing Vespers 
of Our Lady. This being the same throughout the year is almost 
as easy to learn as Compline, and had the advantage that there 
was still the opportunity for ceremonial. Some places substituted 
Anglican chants for the antiphons and abbreviated the Office. On 
the other hand newer missions (e.g. Holloway), and some of the 
older ones (e.g. Islington), had the Vespers of the Day on every 
Sunday and holyday of obligation. Islington used even to sing 
Vespers on Christmas Day. These places had the advantage of a 
rector who was a musician, and a good choir, which was also en- 
thusiastic. The former mission used also to add the Matins and 
Lauds of Easter and Pentecost at 7 a.m. and sing Terce before the 
sung Mass, and the church used to be full. In fact, right down to 
1914 Sunday Vespers were regularly sung and the congregation 
used to take part. The then Rector, Fr. Thomas Carey, drew up 
a Vesper book, which contained all the possible psalms and hymns, 
and they were numbered like a hymn book, the numbers being 
exhibited on a notice board for the benefit of the congregation. 
This was also the custom in a great number of other churches. 

Cardinal Vaughan, in 1895, issued an order that if Vespers 
were sung at all. the proper Vespers must be sung and not those 
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of Our Lady. Coupled with this there were the October devotions 
ordered by Pope Leo XIII in 1885 and 1889, and these decrees 
ordered that they should be held in all cathedral and parish 
churches at least on Sundays. In consequence, many priests who 
disliked the singing of Vespers on the ground that the people 
could not take part and who found that the Sunday evening 
service became very long as a result of the added devotions for 
October and the desire to have processions on Sunday evenings, 
seized on this opportunity to abandon Vespers altogether. 

Finally, the outbreak of war in 1914 and consequent enlistment 
of most of the adult members of choirs in the years that followed 
made the singing of Vespers quite impossible. On the other hand, 
in various places, especially where there was only a small congre- 
gation, energetic priests and choirmasters have in recent years re- 
vived the singing of Vespers and Compline, and once the congre- 
gation realized that they could, with a little effort, master the 
Latin, they have been enthusiastic. 

When this war is over and we are once again able to have our 
services as in pre-war days, it will be interesting to note which 
form will be chosen and whether the definite resumption of Ves- 
pers or Compline will once again attract the larger congregations 
that were the rule at the end of the nineteenth century, or whether 
the newer evening devotions will have finally ousted the official 
liturgical services. 


A NUN’S PRAYER 


EAR Editor:—Here is a problem which has been on my 
mind for a long time. I know that I am not alone in trying 
to find its solution, for many liturgically-minded members of 
active religious communities are thinking about it too. Here it is: 
Why do we not recite the Divine Office every day? We would thus 
fulfil our obligation as religious of praying for the welfare of the 
entire Church Militant in the best possible and the traditional 
way, and we would likewise be in harmony with the vast majority 
of religious throughout the world who are participating in the 
official prayer of the Church. 
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Immediately I can hear the standard objections: ““We have no 
time for that in our busy life.” “It is not in keeping with the 
spirit of our institute.’’ “‘It is meant only for cloistered religious, 
who make the Divine Office their chief work.” “If our founder 
thought that was best for us he would have established it in the 
beginning of the foundation.” 

I believe that none of these objections will be found valid, if 
examined dispassionately. First, ““There #% no time.”’ In our com- 
munity, we spend at least two hours every day in prayer, not 
counting holy Mass and the half hour of meditation in the morn- 
ing. Other communities I know of devote a similar amount of 
time to “‘prayers,’’ which usually consist of a patternless compila- 
tion of odds and ends, growing yearly larger through additions of 
favorite devotions by every new retreat master, chaplain or supe- 
rior. Yet, ““we have no time for the Office.” 

I have taken count of the time it takes to say the Office, and 
find it to be one hour (perhaps a little more some days) for the 
Day Hours. Why could we not substitute Lauds and Prime for 
the deadeningly monotonous morning prayers that were put to- 
gether by some saintly pioneer of the community? Why could we 
not substitute the ever-changing beauty of Terce and Sext for noon 
prayers? Why could we not use None and Vespers as a most 
appropriate preparation for our next day’s Mass and Communion? 
And why not use the Church’s own night prayer, Compline, 
instead of those some private individual has put together? What 
about Matins? We ought to get that in, too. If the community 
schedule of work happens to be very burdensome, Matins might 
be recited as morning prayers, and Lauds and Prime could then 
be said privately during adoration period. Or if Matins should 
prove too much, at least the lessons could be used as a normal 
part of (public) spiritual reading in the evening. 

The above program has been tried. There is a certain very active 
missionary society which has been saying the official prayer of the 
Church for the past few years in preference to the prayers they 
used to say. A member of that community told me they have no 
difficulty getting the Hours in each day. And what about those 
busy lay people who belong to the League of the Divine Office? 
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They have pledged themselves to make time every day for the 
“opus Dei,’’ the work of God. They could be a lesson to some 
of us. 


A second objection is that the Divine Office is not in keeping 
with the spirit of our institute. Is not the purpose of any active 
community the imitation of the life of Christ? Is it not therefore 
the joining of work and prayer? A religious life that is all active 
is often not at all religious. It is a lie in act. St. Dominic said that 
the most excellent life is that which joins contemplation and 
activity. Is not that the aim of every sincere, active religious? But 
how can contemplation, or a life of prayer, be better achieved 
than by union with the mystical body of Christ at prayer? When 
the mystical body prays-—when the Holy Spirit breathes in prayer 
—it is the Divine Office that is said. Any prayer outside the Divine 
Office is good, of course, insofar as it is prayer. But when without 
any real excuse we, the professional ‘‘prayers’ of the Church, 
substitute the devotions of our own choice for the better, official 
prayers, that smacks of the individualism of the Reformation: and 
certainly that’s a good thing to get away from. Religious life has 
to get back to the spirit and life of the Bride of Christ herself if 
it is to survive the social upheaval of modern times and maintain 
its full usefulness. Religious who say that the saying of the Divine 
Office by members of active communities is contrary to their spirit. 
simply do not fully understand the nature and purpose of their 
state of life. 


And now the final objection: “If our founder thought that it 
was best for us, he would have established it in the beginning 
of our foundation.’’ Every founder was a radical in his day. He 
was not conservative, else he never could or would have established 
an active community. I am thinking in particular of St. Francis 
de Sales and of St. Vincent de Paul. If they did not make the 
Divine Office the center of the prayer life of their spiritual daugh 
ters, it was because many of their daughters did not know how to 
read. They were poor, unlettered country girls with strong mus- 
cles and pure hearts. They knew enough about their faith to teach 
the fundamentals to children, and that was about all. They had 
a marvelous mission to fulfil in their time, and they did their work 
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well. But who will say that times have not changed? If the relig- 
ious founders of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
alive today, they would certainly be the first in the reconstruction 
of a Christian social order. And to achieve that, in these days of 
individualism and separation, we need first of all unity in spirit 
and prayer. 

How can the whole Christian world be united spiritually when 
even religious groups, communities and societies, within the very 
heart of the Church differ on a fundamental point of their spiritual 
life, their life of prayer? 

A well-known religious of an active order said recently: ‘‘If I 
were out in the world, I could say the Divine Office every day 
and be united more intimately with the praying Church than | 
now can be. For in religion I am bound to spend several hours in 
community prayers, and then there simply is no further time for 
private Office.”” I sympathize with her. I have exactly the same 
problem. 

SISTER R. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


READER REACTION 


To the Editor:—The final paragraph of Father Mooney’s article on the 
Mass in the November issue ought to be reprinted in every number of 
OraTE Fratres for the next twenty years. The entire article is excellent. 
I would hear more from Father Mooney. We must do violence to the 
passion for pleasure if we would do justice to the Christ-life. 
Minneapolis, Minn. f (Rev.) H. Ecan 


To the Editor:—Father Mooney’s article on the Mass was the most stim- 
ulating I have yet read in your review. I say that without qualification. 
This article is such a step in the right direction so far as I am con- 
cerned that I hate to think of your spending time on any but such 
high doctrine. 

St. Paul, Minn. (Rev.) Georce GARRELTS 


To the Editor:—The Orate Fratres is excellent. Among the many 
fine contributions I thoroughly enjoy those of H. A. R. (“Timely 
Tracts”). His parable in the November Ist issue and its follow-up in that 
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of November 29th should have a wide circulation. ‘“Condescend, O Lord, 
to reward with a long life all those who help us for the glory of Thy 
name.” 


Victoria, Kans. Fr. Epwin, O.F.M.Cap. 


To the Editor:—Today I have been enjoying an Advent feast. OraTr 
FRATRES came yesterday and I have taken the whole morning and part 
of the afternoon to read its glorious messages. It is so extra good that I am 
taking the liberty of telling you so, telling you of the reaction of an old 
lay woman, and of her gratitude for the presentation of truth for ever 
old, for ever new. 


“The Splendors of Grace” has me spellbound. One sometimes knows 
truths without realizing all their implications—at least I do. This article 
clarifies them, explains them in invigorating fashion. It seems to me that 
a reprint in leaflet form would do a tremendous amount of good among 
us laity. We need to be filled with the grandeur of God’s life and grace 
within us. The leaflet need not be expensive. I did something like it some 
years ago when I was editing a small Catholic magazine. My printer 
was interested, and worked cheaply, and we circulated several thousand 
of most of our leaflet-reprints of articles. We didn’t make much money, 
but we spread good ideas. Such a reproduction of many an article in 
O. F. would be invaluable for spreading the liturgical apostolate. 


Newark, N. J. (Mrs.} Mary AcaTHa Gray 


To the Editor:—The letter in the November issue concerning the use 
of Xmas brings up a touchy subject. I personally object very strenuously 
to the use of Xmas. I’ve heard it defended by liturgists and others, saying 
that X stands for Christ, and therefore, it is merely a scholarly, praise- 
worthy way of saying Christmas. (As for XPMAS, how would your cor- 
respondent write that without capitalizing all the letters?) 

In the minds of the people, what does Xmas mean? For most people it 
means that they will never be struck by the coincidence of having the 
name of our Savior in the word Christmas. For another group of people, 
I think it is a deliberate campaign to take that blessed Name out of a 
colloquial word. It was the advertisements of certain big companies, espe- 
cially department stores, that popularized Xmas. They scarcely did it in 
an attempt to restore Christian antiquities. I am in favor of a campaign, 
just as strong on the opposite side, to keep the word as it is. Let us give 
Christ His full name, then we will have a word that almost rolls on the 
tongue: “Christmas.” Combined with Merry (or Mary) it has meant 
much joy to bright-eyed youngsters and to mellow old age. 


(Rev.) Fravian F. Wirson, O.Caro. 


New Baltimore, Pa. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


THE EASTERN RITUAL. By Rev. Joseph P. Hanulya (2408 W. 14th St.) 

Cleveland, Ohio. 1942. Pp. 92. Paper, $1.00. 

“Of all people, Western Catholics should glory in the Eastern Catholic 
Churches. They are an exceedingly important factor in the concept of the 
Universal Church. They are the great palpable argument that the prim- 
acy of the See of Rome is more than her patriarchal rights over a part of 
the Church.” So wrote Father Leo Sembratovich in Strangers Within Our 
Gates, a brief study of the various rites, in 1936. Unfortunately, this 
well-written booklet is now out of print. We may consider The Eastern 
Ritual as a worthy successor. 

The author belongs to the Greek Rite of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, and 
has published other works of a religious nature. The present work is 
concise, orderly and complete, giving all one can reasonably desire to find 
about the Eastern ritual in a brief treatise. It is not the ritual itself, but a 
short description of the whole rite, which includes church architecture, 
the names of its parts, church utensils, vestments, books, services, the 
Hours of prayer, Mass liturgy, the sacraments, sacramentals, feasts, calen- 
dar, fasts, together with a glossary of terms in Slavic, Greek and Arabic. 
All is arranged in outline form and makes easy reading. There is an 
abundance of illustrative material, but of rather mediocre quality. A new 
edition, no doubt, will improve some of the externals of punctuation, 
wording, etc. (p. 47 we read about the “fighting” Church. instead of 
“militant’”’). 

By its own merits and content this booklet deserves the widest circu- 
lation among all of the Latin rite who claim or seek information about 
our brethren of the Eastern rites. Teachers and seminarians have been 
looking for just such a handy reference work. 

P. R. B. 


THE PRIEST’S PRAYER BOOK. By Rev. Christopher J. Wilmot, S.J. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne, London. 1942. Pp. xii-148. Cloth, 7s 6d. 
We have here an ideal form of meditation book for priests, or rather, 

for all who pray the Divine Office. The author gives his work the subtitle, 

“A Handbook to the Breviary.” And it is just that. We sincerely hope 

that Father Wilmot will some day bring his handbook to completion, for 

in this volume he has treated only the psalms of the Sunday Office. His 
method is simple. First he gives a translation of the psalms, with brief 
notes to clear up difficulties. After that, we have the meditations, spir- 
itually practical and convincing. Their range is surprisingly wide; some- 
times, in fact, they seem to stray quite beyond anything immediately 
connected with either the literal or spiritual sense of the psalms. Parti- 
cularly good (and to the point) is the commentary on Psalm 118. Whil: 
preferring the general method of presentation adopted by our author, we 
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believe that the quality of his meditations is not the equal of Father 
Martindale’s in his Towards Loving the Psalms (Sheed and Ward). The 
book is printed in handy pocket size. The price, unfortunately, is steep. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEDIEVAL AND TUDOR PLAYS. Translated and 
Edited by Henry W. Wells and Roger S. Loomis. Sheed and Ward, New 
York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. 301. Cloth, $3.50. 

Catholic philosophers, historians, and liturgists should read the volume. 
It won’t take them long, and they’ll be sure to enjoy it and profit by it. 
For here they will find, not the product of the taxidermist (homo medie- 
valis) mounted against an artificial or reconstructed background, but the 
living specimens in their native habitat. A supplementary literary diet of 
Dante, Chaucer, and Langland is recommended. 

The ten plays are presentative: they include miracles, mysteries (eleven 
of the original forty-three scenes of the Ludus Coventriae or Hegge Plays 
in abridged form), a morality play (the Everyman), and interludes. The 
“gentle reader” may feel his eyebrows creep up at an occasional saltiness of 
situation or expression or at the outspoken criticism of clerical indeco- 
rum. He should, however, remember that the plays are the product of a 
people close to the soil and that the criticism was so entirely uninhibited 
because it was all in the same family: there were no Puritans to shock or 
to take scandal—and that the person of the offender and not his office 
is castigated. 

The editors have written a very good introduction and in their translat- 


ing and modernizing kave kept the homely, if uncouth, vigor of the 


originals. C. H. D. 


THE WAY OF THE BLESSED CHRIST. By Rev. Vincent F. Kienberger, 
O.P. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. xii-260. 
Cloth, $2.25. 

The archiepiscopal Foreword opens with a challenge to the reader: 
“This book was written by Father Kienberger for pious souls, seeking to 
walk the path of perfection. Others will not understand it.” We do not 
wish to weaken the Archbishop’s compliment, nor quibble with his words, 
but we may distinguish, for example, between the plain story of “the 
Love of God, told in the divine Epic of the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion” (p. ix) as we find it in the Gospels, or in biographies of Christ that 
emulate the Gospel simplicity, and such as aim at a predominantly literary 
or scientific presentation of it. The theme of love is the same and intrin- 
sically lovable to those who understand it. Yet the garment may distract 
from the person. Christ chose to live the story of love in meekness and 
humility. We understand it best when it is told in that way. The reader 
of The Way of the Blessed Christ becomes conscious of the author’s effort 
at literary niceties. Nevertheless, it is a beautiful book, full of charm for 
mind and heart. B. A. S. 
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